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MESSAGE. 


Gentlemen of the Fourth Legislative Assembly : 


I welcome you as the chosen representatives of a brave peo- 
ple struggling to open this remote but rich and promising Ter- 
ritory, and I trust that no clashing of local interests, no merely 
personal or partisan schemes will be permitted to obstruct your 
deliberations for the public good ; that the spirit of harmony 
and mutual forbearance, so necessary to the dignity and useful- 
ness of a legislative body, may be carefully preserved through- 
out your session, and that-the important interests demanding 
your consideration may meet with unprejudiced and unimpas- 
sioned examination. “ 

‘In conformity to law I present to you a statement of the con- 
dition and needs of the Territory, with such suggestions as seem 
to me appropriate ; and whether these suggestions are carried 
out, or others are preferred, it will be my. pleasure to give my 
hearty sanction to all measures that shall seem calculated to pro- 
mote the well being of the entire people. 


INDIAN HOSTILITIES, 


You have met at a critical moment in the history of the Ter- 
ritory. Although the census returns show a steady increase in 
population, and the taxable property is estimated at nearly 
double what it was but a year since ; although confidence in the 
mineral resources is undiminished, and far more acres are under 
cultivation than ever before, the settlement of the country is re- 
tarded, life and property are unsafe, and industry is to a large 
extent defeated by the bold and incessant raids of the hostile 
Indians. The question of relief from this embarrassing and per- 
ilous state of affairs will naturally and properly command your 
first attention. In my message to the last agas T used the 
following language : ; 

“Whatever increase may be made in the military force in the 
a l 
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Territory, and however zealous and intelligent those in command 
may be, I have little faith in any marked or substantial success 
in the subjugation of the Apache, until authority is given to 
employ the right material and in sufficient strength to maintain 
concerted, continuous, and harrassing movements against him 
from many points in the Territory—a systematic and unintermit- 
ting aggressive war.” 

In view of their easy subsistence, familiarity with the country, 
and the great efficiency of the companies in service here in 1865 
and 1866, I strongly favored the employment of native volunteers, 
but the War Department having failed to authorize the raising 
of such, I went to San Francisco in December last, and made a 
personal application to the military authorities there, for an 
increase in the force of the regular troops in the Territory. I 
was informed by the Division and Department commanders thaf 
owing to the inadequacy of the total military force upon this 
coast, but a small addition could be made to the strength here. 
Some six new companies were assigned to the Territory and 
reached here in the month of April. The important districts 
below and above the Gila were put under the command of 
officers of distinction, capacity and energy, who, although the 
business of Indian fighting was entirely new to them, entered 
upon their duties with a degree of resolution and interest which 
promised the best results. 

In several battles in which both officers and men acted with 
great gallantry, a number of the savages were killed and much 
property destroyed ; but it soon became apparent that owing to 
the hostilities of the Wallapais, the Pah-Utes, certain of the 
Yavapais, and renegades from other tribes heretofore accounted 
friendly, added to that of the implacable Apache, a successful 
war could not be waged without more troops. 

These have not been supplied, and the usefulness of many of 
those already here has been greatly impaired by the arbitrary 
and injudicious arrangement of districts and location of posts, 
the unequal distribution of troops, and the designation at_San 
Francisco of the peculiar duties they should perform and move- 
ments they should make, and other details, which in the judg- 
ment of the people, (and I think in that of all officers who have 
served here,) must be left to those upon the ground if.timely 
and successful operations would be secured. 

The birds of the air are scarcely more erratic in their move- 
ments than the Indians of Arizona. “They are here to-day and 
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a hundred miles away to-morrow ; now they beset the roads to 
the Colorado, and anon they occupy those to New Mexico and 
Sonora, Their rancherias and haunts change with the moon ; 
tribes at this time friendly may be in arms to-morrow, and tribes 
now hostile may as soon sue for peace. It is simply impossible 
for an officer not constantly moving about the Territory and 
clothed with full power to act, to comprehend the attitude of 
the Indians or to be prepared by a quick disposition of troops to 
take advantage of every change-and opportunity. Your first 
duty, then, is to respectfully and earnestly appeal to the proper 
authority for the erection of the Territory into a 


SEPARATE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


This, I am informed, will not put the government to any 
increased expense, but tend to economy ; and if granted, and 
the troops are intelligently combined and handled, under the 
immediate direction of a Department commander having his 
headquarters in the Territory, and prompt to act according to 
the exigency of the hour, who can have no object, or cause, for 
controversy with his subordinate commanders, and who will 
define what are hostile acts and compel the Indians to be either 
friendly or hostile ; no longer good Indians at one point and 
bad at another, then at least the beginning of the end of our 
troubles will have been achieved. 

The system of small, temporary posts, by which at least one- 
half the troops in the Territory are now rendered unavailable, 
_ will doubtless be set aside: a few forts will be established at 
points chosen by those familiar with the districts, from actual 
observation. from which troops can be hurled in force against any 
part of the Indian country and kept there until the end. sought. 
is fully attained ; ‘co-operative movements will be made from 
various parts of tho Territory ; raiding parties will be promptly, 
followed to their retreats however remote, and the service. 
instead of being so generally irksome and profitless as to pro- 
voke even good soldiers to desertion, will have the fascination - 
which always attends formidable and successful military move- 
ments. 


MORE TROOPS-—--YOLUNTEERS. 


Tt has lately been alleged abroad that Arizona is a vortex into 
which the greater portion of the available military material upon 
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the Pacific coast disappears. Taking into consideration the vast 
extent of the country, and the agility of thé hostile Indians, the 
number of troops now here is comparatively small, amounting 
in the district of Prescott, to less than one man to one hundred 
square miles. If the Territory is in any sense a vortex it has 
been made so through the unfortunate system to which I have 
referred, and against a continuation of which economy and rea- 
son most earnestly protest. Yet with the greatly increased 
efficiency of the troops already here, which must come should 
the Territory be made a distinct Department, some addition to 
the force will be required in order to the early attainment of 
peace, and, in accordance with the popular wish, I have lately 
made a vigorous appeal to the Department commander for more 
regulars, and also renewed my application to the War Depart- 
ment, (based upon the memorial of the Second Assembly,) for 
authority to raise a regiment of Territorial volunteers to serve for 
the term of two years. 

An Act of Congress adopted at the late special session (in 
July) provides a commission to select permanent reservations 
for all the Indian tribes now occupying the Territories east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and if said Indians fail to remove to the 
reservations the Secretary of War is authorized to accept the ser- 
vices of mounted volunteers from the Gevernors of the several 
States and Territories, not exceeding four thousand men in num- 
ber; and for such term of service as in his judgment may be 
necessary for the suppression of Indian hostilities. : 

I do not understand that this law is applicable to Arizona, 
although our necessity is, and I venture to say will be, much 
greater than that of any of the Territories east of the Rocky 
Mountains ; and I think it will not be difficult under a proper 
representation of facts by you (through our Delegate in Congress) 
to have its provisions extended for our benefit. I will not here en- 
ter into an argument to establish the advantage of securing a 
native regiment, but be content with the assertion that while high- 
ly appreciating the efficiency of the regulars in the battles named, 
and giving them all deserved credit, I am still of the opinion 
that no troops can begin to cope with the Apaches and other 
hostile Indians of this Territory in their mountain fastnesses so 
successfully and at so little cost as the volunteers. 

That the General Government will listen to our reasonable and 
necessary appeals fer a separate Department, and for more 
troops, I most sincerely hope; for with affairs as they now exist 
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here andi have existed since the Territory came under the Amer- 
ican flag, ‘‘ patience has ceased to be a virtue.” It will be alike 
unjust to the people who have come here expecting protection, 
to the thousands eager to settle here, to the officers sent here to 
establish 'civil law and order, and highly discreditable to a gov- 
ernment more able than ever before to give security for life and 
property to all its citizens, if relief is not speedily granted. 

While the war in the East continued it was not to be expected 
that much attention would be given to the frontier, but now 
there would seem to be no excuse for neglect to overcome the 
one great barrier to our prosperity, unless, as it is sometimes 
asserted, the government does not deem the country worthy of 
occupation and development. Those who are familiar with its 
rare mineral resources, its rich fertile valleys, its unrivalled pas- 
toral lands, its equable and salutary climate, its genial skies, and 
all its capabilities and possibilities, taken as a whole, (notwith- 
standing its large extend of desert and mountain, ) consider the 
assertion absurd. Arizona will compare favorably in all respects 
with any of the mineral bearing Territories of the Union, while 
in climate it possesses a decided advantage over all. To those 
who have here found homes and health, who are endeared to 
the country by years of sacrifice and by friendships here form- 
ed, whose beloved dead here ‘‘sleep the sleep that knows not 
breaking,” the thought of abandoning the Territory because of 
the hostility of a few thousands of abject wild men, but a sin- 
gle remove from the brute creation, who should not be allowed 
to stay the march of civilization for a day, and who if properly 
dealt with would melt before the strong arm of the government 
like snow beneath the noon-day sun, is alike repulsive and intol- 
erable. 


RESERVATIONS, 


Whatever the conclusions of Congressional committees, or of 
special commissioners, after hurried and superficial visits to the 
plains, or the theories of well meaning philanthropists, to those 
who have lived among the Indians, who have dealt with them, 
who know their innate treachery, who are familiar with their 
barbarous deeds, who comprehend their low nature and in- 
stinets, it is folly to talk of expecting good results from a per- 
suasive policy. The Indian of to-day, whatever he may haye 
been in the past, is not to be bound by treaties, annuities, or by 
favor of any kind unless first made clearly to understand that 
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the white man is his master and intends to be such for all time. 
For this reason it is idle, as I have already asserted, ‘‘to talk to 
the Apache (or to any hostile Indian,) of reservations while he 
feels any security for life or property outside of them.” Yet, at 
the same time, so far from urging extermination which is sup- 
posed by many to be the war cry of all Arizonians; I have favor- 
ed reservations, provided the Indians placed upon them can and 
will be kept there. To allow them to go and come at will is to 
subsist and equip them for robbery and murder. This has been 
clearly and sadly demonstrated. A system of reservations is 
needed here quite as much as in the Eastern territories. One 
Indian, as a competent writer upon Indian affairs asserts, ““re- 
quires for his maintenance, by his methods of living, as much 
territory as will support a thousand men who live by civilized 
methods, and when by the natural flow of population, the thou- 
sand civilized men require for their homes the place roamed over 
by one Indian, it is justice to all men that he should give way.” 

He must do so, and his only security is upon a reservation, 
where, a8 his highest motive is to get something to cat without 
labor, he will be well accommodated, and in time may be taught 
habits of industry, although the task will be a difficult one. 
Excepting those long since provided in this Territory for such 
really friendly tribes as the Pimas and Maricopas, there is but one 
reservation, that at Half Way Bend upon the Colorado river 
above the town of La Paz, for the. proper preparation of which, 
for the reception of such of the river and other Indians disposed 
to peace as now have no fixed homes, an appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars has been made by Congress and is now being 
expended by the Indian Superintendent, who also has an appro- 
priation this year of seventy thousand dollars for the general 
care of the friendly Indians throughout the Territory. While 
the reservation upon the Colorado will probably be sufficient for 
the river Indians and those who may be forced upon it from the 
country between the Colorado and fhe Verde, there should, in 
my judgment, be an extensive reservation provided somewhere 
in the eastern part of the Territory, perhaps upon the upper 
Gila, for such of the Apaches as may sue for peace. At each 
reservation there should be a sufficient strength of troops to make 
escape on the part of the Indians an -utter impossibility, and 
trade and intercourse by the whites, if allowed at all, should be 
guarded by regulations calculated to prevent fraud and demoral- 
ization. 
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SURVEYING. 


By an Act of Congress, approved March 2d, of the present 
year, the Territory was detached from the surveying district of 
New Mexico, and added to that of California. Next to making 
the Territory a distinct district, this is probably the most conve- 
nient arrangement that could be had, as our relations to Califor- 
nia are far more intimate, and our means of communication 
with that State are far better than with New Mexico. I have 
urged upon the Surveyor General, whose office is in San Fran- 
cisco, and also upon the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office at Washington, the importance of beginning surveys 
here, both of agricultural and mineral lands, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, and I am assured that there will be no unrea- 
sonable delay. I have to regret that certain surveys begun upon 
the Gila last winter, by a deputy from the office of the Surveyor 
General of New Mexico, were suspended, as alleged, for the 
want of protection, which I think would have been afforded upon 
application to the proper parties. The transfer of the Territory 
to California would, however, have probably led to a suspension 
of the work early in the spring. 

-The announcement in my message to the last Assembly that. 
the Territory had been created a land district was premature. 
It was not so created until March last, when, as I am informed, 
a Register and Receiver were nominated, but I have not learned 
of their confirmation by the Senate. It is to be hoped that they 
will be able to enter upon the discharge of their duties here at 
an early day. 


MINING, 


The appearance of sulphurets in many of the lodes opened in 
Central Arizona necessitates the provision of new machinery for 
the reduction and separation of the ores, and until this can be 
supplied most of our quartz mills will be idle. Parties who 
have made tests'of the sulphurates, upon a small seale, pro- 
nounce them exceedingly rich, and haye no doubt they can be 
worked in large quantities to great advantage. Some of these 
are now in California, selecting machinery, and their return 
here is expected at an early day, when mining operations will be 
_ vigorously and, I doubt not, successfully prosecuted ; although’ 
no great success can be looked for until the roads are made so 
entirely safe that parties can visit the Territory without endan- 
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gering their lives, transportation can be had at reasonable 
rates ; agriculture prosecuted without constant interruption, and 
capital from abroad be induced to come to the aid of our mine 
owners, who although energetic and hopeful, have through the 
obstacles with which they have had to contend, owing to the con- 
dition of the country, in many cases entirely exhausted their 
means. . 

Operations upon the copper mines at Williams’ Fork, which 
have been generally suspended during the summer owing to the 
remarkably low price of copper, and for othef reasons, will, I am 
informed, be renewed upon a large scale during the present fall 
and ensuing winter. The great value of the mines was never 
more apparent; and the same may be said of the gald and silver 
lodes along the Colorado from the Gila to the El Dorado Caiion, 
upon several of which much work has been performed within the 
year. 

In Southern Arizona the Indian disturbances and other causes, 
as here, have to a great degree interrupted operations in the 
mines, but their owners have not lost confidence in their wealth, 
and are eager to proceed in their development at the earliest ` 
practicable moment. . 

The proposed opening of the port of Libertad, in Sonora, will 
itis believed render the shipping of copper ore from Southern 
Arizona, a profitable enterprise, and otherwise prove a source of, 
great advantage to the people of that part of the Territory who 
cherish a lively hope that the government, having extended its 
lines upon the north, will take measures to acquire a portion of 
Sonora, at least sufficient to bring the ports of Libertad and 
Guaymas under the American flag; an acquisition of terri- 
tory likely to prove far more profitable to the Union than that 
recently secured, and absolutely essential to the proper develop- 
ment of a large and important part of Arizona. 


AGRICULTURE. 


In the face of all the annoyances from tlie Indians experienced 
during the present season by our ranchmen, they have, with few 
exceptions, the promise of large ‘and excellent’ crops. Tt is 
found that the land improves by cultivation and that the soil in 
most of the valleys, is of the richest character. Indian corn 
grows luxuriently, and it is estimated that more will be pro- 
duced in this military district this year than will be required for 
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the use both of the troops and the citizens. Contracts to supply 
the government have lately been let at prices less than those paid 
but a year since for the transportation of grain from California. 

The fine farming valleys below the Gila are more productive 
than ever before, and it is clearly shown that not only corn and 
small grain, but fruits and vegetables of all kinds, will thrive in 
many parts of the Territory—while in several localities, cotton 
and tobacco have been raised with much success. Although 
disconnected and generally in small parcels, the agricultural 
lands of the Territory, in the aggregate, amount to a large area, 
unusually large and fertile for what is commonly called a desert 
country. 

Their general cultivation, and the use of the extensive grazing 
lands, (abounding in grasses nutricious at all seasons, ) which is 
only delayed by the insecurity of life and property, must, when- 
ever practicable, so reduce the cost of living here as to make the 
` Territory one of the most attractive upon the Pacific slope, and 
greatly facilitate all business pursuits. 

It has been well said ‘‘ He. who cultivates the land the best is 
likely to defend it the best,” and I look upon the care and enthu- 
siasm With which our farmers follow their honorable and useful 
Calling, (ons of vital importance in connection with mining) in 
constant risk and exposure, as the most hopeful feature in the 
present state of the Territory. 


MAILS, 


"There has been a very marked and gratifying improvement in 
the mail service in the Territory since the adjournment of the 
last Assembly. Service between San Bernardino and Prescott, 
between Salt Lake and Callville and Arizona City has been in- 
creased to twice per week, and upon the first of the ensuing 
month is to be made tri-weekly. The overland, from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific via Tucson, has been re-established, and 
weekly service performed to this time. Now, as I have just 
learned from Washington, service will be tri-weekly in coaches, 
which will afford the people of Southern Arizona,a great accom- 
modation, and prove advantageous to the whole Territory. 

For the convenience, however, of the people living north of 
the Gila service is needed from Albuquerque, on the Rio Grande,: 
to Prescott. It is currently reported that a contract has lately 
been let for this route, but I have no official information upon 
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the matter. Should it appear before the termination of your 
session that the report is incorrect, you will consult the interests 
of a large part of your constituents, and benefit the whole Terri- 
tory, by renewing the appeal of your aaa for the estab- 
lishment of this important service. ; 

The citizens of La Paz also insist, with good reason, a that they 
should no longer be denied direct mail communication with Pres- 
cott and witb San Bernardino. 

The thanks of the people are due to the military officers who 
have promptly and constantly furnished escorts for the mails, 
without which, owing to the unusual activity of ‘the hostile 
Indians, they could not have been carried with security, if at all. 


SCHOOLS. 


In the opinion of many of the people the time has come for 
some definite and liberal provision for the establishment and 
maintenance of public schools in the Territory. In the larger 
settlements there are numerous children, and the thought of 
permitting them to grow up in ignorance is not to be tolerated, 
while to sustain private schools is an expense which in most 
cases the parents cannot afford. Section 11, Chapter XXIII, of 
the Code of the Territory provides as follows: 

“Src, 11. As soon as there shall have accumulated sufficient 
funds, and a necessity therefor exists, the Legislature shall pro- 
vide for a system of common school education, at the public 
expense, and may at any time authorize a tax to be levied by 
school districts for the support of schools, until such system of 
common school education shall be established.” 

The First Assembly, by Act approved November 7th, 1864, 
appropriated a small sum for public schools in the towns of 
Prescott, Tucson, La Paz, and Mohave City, to be void and of 
no effect unless said towns, by taxation, appropriation or individ- 
ual enterprise, in each case furnished a like sum of money. 

If Tam correctly informed none of the towns have complied 
with this requirement and the funds of the Territory have not 
been used. The sums, however, are insufficient to be of more 
than a temporary benefit and sufficientfunds have not yet accum- 
ulated, as required by the section of the Code referred to, to 
Support a system of common school education, yet I think the 
popular sentiment will heartily sustain you in providing such a 
systéni and in authorizing the counties to levy a reasonable 
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special tax for its support, according to the judgment of their 
Supervisors. 


LAW, JAILS AND PRISONERS, 


Civil law and order reign throughout the Territory to a grati- 
fying degree. The Courts are all well organized, and criminals 
are promptly arrested and punished, although, here as every- 
where upon the frontier, there are those who forget that ‘‘lib- 
erty consists in the power of ‘doing that which is permitted by 
the law,” who justify personal redress for wrongs and allow 
sympathy rather than evidence to'control their judgment. This 
class is not large, however, and will diminish with every year as 
our population increases, and the importance of maintaining the 
dignity of the law under all circumstances is better understood. 

In Yavapai County a substantial jail is in process of construc- 
tion, and steps -have been taken for the erection of similar build- 
ings in other counties, but as it will be some time before they 
are fitted for use, it has been suggested to me, and I give you the 
suggestion, that it will be wise for your honorable bodies to enact 
a law authorizing the Sheriffs of the respective counties to em- 
ploy, or cause to be employed, all able bodied male prisoners as 
laborers upon the roads, or in such public works as may be most 
required. This is the custom in many States and Territories, 
even where the jail accommodations are ample, and it has been 
found to conduce both to the health of the prisoners and to the 
accomplishment of much useful labor. 


PENITENTIARY. 


By an Act of Congress, approved January 22nd last, the net 
proceeds of the Internal Revenue collected in the Territories 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1866, and the two succeed- 
ing years are appropriated for the purpose of erecting (under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior) penitentiary buildings, 
at such places as may be designated by the Legislatures thereof 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. The sum appro- 
priated for use in Arizona is limited to forty thousand dollars, 

I some time since received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior calling my attention to this Act, and inviting me to 
_ bring it to your notice, and to request you to designate a loca- 
tion for a penitentiary in this Territory. This should be done 
at the present session, and in connection therewith I respectfully 
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suggest, that inasmuch as the collection of Internal Revenue 
was not begun here until more than half the time allotted for 
the accumulation of the penitentiary fund had expired, it will 
be no more than just fo petition Congress for an extension of 
that time so as to allow the full three years as given to the other 
Territories, or better, in view of our limited population, and to 
put us on a footing with the other Territories, whatever number 
of years may be required to secure to us the sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars as designated. 


MARSHAL AND DISTRICY ATTORNEY. 


Two of the most important federal offices in the Territory are 
unoccupied much of the time because of the wholly inadequate 
compensation allowed their incumbents by the existing laws of 
Congress. Many legal interests of much importance to the 
Territory and to the General Government have suffered, and 
are suffering, in consequence, and the Courts and people are put 
to great inconvenience and loss. I would suggest to you to 
petition Congress to affix such salaries to these offices as will 
enable their occupants to hold them without personal sacrifice, 
and to give the proper time and attention to the important duties 
required at their hands. 


FINANCES, 


The total Territorial indebtedness amounts to twenty-eight 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five dollars ($28,375) in 
national currency. Some nine thousand dollars ($9,000) of the 
gold bonds, issued under authority of the First Assembly, will 
become due within the ensuing year. I called the attention of 
the last Assembly to the importance of making ‘provision for 
their payment, but the matter was not acted upon. 

The credit and good faith of the Territory demand that prompt 
action be taken by you, and the Territorial Treasurer in his 
annual report, herewith submitted, suggests that if it is found 
impossible, owing to our slender revenues, to pay these bonds, 
an Act should be passed authorizing the issue of new ones in their 
stead, in such form as will be most acceptable to the present 
holders. ‘This is the least that can be done in justice to the par- 
ties, who, unless some provision is-made by you, will not only 
fail to secure the principal, but will receive no further interest 
upon the same. The Treasurer is of opinion that the new bonds’ 
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should be.in national currency, and suggests ‘that they be made . 


for the term of five or ten years. 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS 


To the last Assembly I spoke of Mexican affairs as approach- 
ing their crisis so far as regarded the downfall of the so-called 
empire, its doom being sealed by Mr. Seward's dispatches. In 
the words of the same eminent statesman I now congratulate 
you that at n 

“The Mexican nation seems at last to have triumphed over all 
its internal and foreign enemies, and to have reached a crisis 
when, if left alone, it may be expected to restore tranquillity and 
to reorganize itself upon permanent foundations of union, free- 
dom and republican government.” 

In the comment of a popular writer of the day: 

“This is not the hopeful but, we believe, the just view to take 
of the case. The Mexicans did not stand the test in the first 
excitement after victory, smarting under recent wrongs; -few 
nations do; in our case, when similarly situated, there were loud 
cries for vengeance against the instigators of the rebellion. But 
popular indignation in Mexico will gradually subside, and will, 
we trust, be replaced by wiser thoughts and better feelings.” 


NATIONAL. 


In the great nation of which we are a humble part it is pratify-. 


ing to note that within the past year substantial progress has — 


been made in the responsible and patriotic work of establishing 
“Liberty and Union, one and inseparable.” The people of the 
North and of the South, however angry and threatening the 
politicians and parties, however vexed and vexatious the public 
questions at issue, are steadily, if not rapidly, approaching a 
good understanding; reason is taking the place of passion; in- 
dustry is revived, and to add plenty to peace, even the blood- 
stained fields of the South are groaning beneath a harvest such as 
has seldom been vouchsafed to any people. 

The sovereign State of Nebraska, but lately a Territory as 
unpretending as our own, has been added to the Union, and the 
public domain has been largely increased by the purchase of ex- 
“tensive possessions in the far north ; the war debt is within con- 
trol and already much ‘diminished, and the national flag, now 
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the emblem of a people wholly and consistently free, was never 
before so widely honored, respected and revered. 

Although years may be required fully to perfect the great 
labor of reconstruction upon an enduring basis, to blot out the 
memory of the turbulent past, and entirely to heal the national 
wounds, I apprehend no obstacles or dangers that may not be 
amicably overcome by the sound sense, the justice and magna- 
nimity of the people, united as they must be in interest, in senti- 
ment and in social institutions, and looking fot guidance to Him 
who has protected them hitherto, and who is “ high above all 
nations, and His glory above the heavens.” . 


! RICHARD C. McCORMICK. 
Prescott, September Sth, 1867. 
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